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NATIVE AMERICAN BLANKET-MAKING 




AN AZTEC WEAVER 



By W. J. Hoffman, ^I.D. 
Illustrated from photographs and specimens in the National Museum . 

It is a well-known fact that several of the Pueblo 
tribes of New Mexico and Arizona are expert in the art 
of weaving blankets, girdles, and other similar articles, 
but still more famous are those made by the Navajos, a 
tribe quite distinct from the Pueblos in language, culture- 
status, and mode of living. The Navajos produce arti- 
cles of superior finish, as well as of a greater artistic 
variety, owing probably to greater skill in weaving and superior fertility in the de- 
signing of patterns. 

In a paper on the subject of weaving among the Navajos, Dr. Washington Mat- 
thews, U.S.A., remarks that '' all Navajo blankets are single-ply, with designs the 
same on both sides, no matter how elaborate these designs may be ; " and " to 
produce their variegated patterns they have a separate skein, shuttle, or thread for 
each component part of the pattern," so that frequently a great number of threads 
hang suspended from a blanket in the course of manufacture, each thread pertam- 
ing to a specific color and portion of the design to be portrayed. 

Apart from the use of prepared dyes obtained from Mexicans and from the 
white traders, the Indians prepare some native colors, the decoctions of various 
plants being employed, w^th ash- 
es of the juniper as well as a 
crude native alum as a mordant. 
The principal colors are red and 
black, while yellow and green 
occasionally vary the almost end- 
less number of groupings of bars, 
diagonals, diamonds, and other 
designs. The best black color is 
made from the twigs and leaves 
of the sumac (Rhus aromati- 
ca), into a decoction of which 
is thrown a mixture of roast- 
ed ochre or ferruginous earth, 
ground and mixed with the gum 
of the piiion pine (Pinus edulis), 
the tannic acid of the sumac com- 
bining with the sesquioxid of 
iron in the clay and producing a 
blue-black color enriched by the 
carbon of the burnt gum. 

There are several processes 
of preparing yellow, one consist- 
ing of a decoction of the flower- ^ navafo blanket of the finest quality 
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ino" tops of a plant known as the Bigelo- 
via graveolens. When the dye is strong 
enough in tint, crude native alum is add- 
ed and the wool is boiled in the solution. 
Another yellow dye is obtained from a 
root, the mordant being alum, as in the 
preceding. The root is crushed and mixed 
with the alum, and the pulp is worked to 
the proper consistence, when it is care- 
fully rubbed into the wool. Two red 
dyes are also prepared, one from the bark 
of a species of alder, the other from the bark of the root of Cercocarpus parvi- 
folius. The most brilliant red, however, is obtained by utilizing of strands of ma- 
terial obtained from Mexican goods dyed with colors of foreign manufacture. 

The decoration employed by the Navajos is frequently apparently unintelligible, 
the prototypes of the various figures having become so highly conventionalized as to 
be difficult of identification. Straight lines, or bands, are common, while the lozenge 
or diamond is frequent, followed occasionally by zigzag lines symbolical of lightning, 
and the cross to denote the morning or the evening star, or the four cardinal points. 
A terraced pyramid symbolizes a rain-cloud, and when two of these figures are 
placed base to base, we have the lozenge, still symbolizing the same idea in a more 
complex manner. It is only natural for a people who live in an arid country to 
emphasize the importance of the life-giving properties of water and the thunder 

and lightning accompany- 
ing the storm-cloud, to such 
an extent, in fact, that a 
great part of the cult- 
ceremonials should pertain 
thereto. Such is the culture- 
status of the Moki, Zuni, 
and other Pueblo Indians, 
the tribes among whom 
these designs originated, 
whereas the Navajos, who 
are of northern origin, differ 
in this respect, although 
they now possess the sacred 
symbols of the preceding 
tribes. 

How, then, did the Na- 
vajos acquire the superior 
art of weaving and the adop- 
tion of foreign art decora- 
tion ? 

The Navajos, like many 
other of our aboriginal 
tribes, were undoubtedly 
familiar with twine- weaving, 
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that is, the coarse weaving of threads and cords of twisted bark, or of the filDre of 
wild flax or the agave, and might have remained in a condition similar to the various 
tribes linguistically related to them, as theLipans, Apaches, and others, but for their 
fortunate'^contact with the Pueblos at the time of their southward migration, pre- 
vious to the advent of Europeans. 

That the Pueblo tribes used the fur of animals larger than the hare— termed 
the cony in early literature — is without question. At various localities in Arizona 
occur pictographs representing, among other things, the apparent herding of long- 
necked animals, while some early chronicles note the existence of fur-bearing 
animals ''as large as the dogs of Spain." Professor E. D. Cope has also, more 
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recently, discovered among osteologic remains the bones of one of the Auchenia, 
either the vicuna or the guanaco — animals familiar to this day in South America, 
where they are domesticated for their fine wool and as beasts of burden, but un- 
known in North America as far back as human evidences reach. 

The Mold Indians raise some cotton even at this day, and the Pima Indians 
raised and used cotton fibre in weaving, as is furthermore substantiated by the 
discovery of elaborate examples ; and at the time of the visit of Marcos de Ni(:a, in 
1539, the Pimas informed him that the natives of Cibola (Zuiii) made cloth equal 
to that composing his robe. At the time of the visit of Espejo, in 1583, the Moki 
Indians threw upon the ground before his horse great quantities of woven 
ornamental waist-cloths of cotton, such as they may be seen using to-day. 

The occurrence among the Navajos of art-designs foreign to their own typical 
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THE WEAVING OF A SADDLE-GIRTH 



forms of decoration, may be accounted for by 
the incorporation, about the year 1680, of na- 
tives of the pueblos of Jemez, Acoma, Zuni, and 
probably Tusayan. Frank Gushing, whose work 
among the Zunians is well known, and F. W. 
Hodge, who has devoted much time to the in- 
vestigation of the Pueblo tribes generally, both 
inform me that at this day the Navajo Corn clan 
and the High House clan are composed of the 
descendants of these incorporated people, and 
that the former now abstain from making war 
upon their Pueblo kindred. This absorption of 
foreign tribes made strong impress upon the 
decorative art of the Navajos, as well as their 
weaving of wool into textile fabrics. 

Among the Navajos, the women are the weav- 
ers, though there are notable exceptions. The 
blanket-loom is set up by planting two posts, 
sufficiently removed from one another to admit 
of the width of the piece to be woven. Cross- 
pieces are lashed to these posts, one above and 
one below, composing a square frame to retain 
the posts in position. A separate piece, consist- 
ing of a rod, is then attached to the upper cross-piece or brace, by means of a rope 
or heavy cord spirally applied. This rod is parallel with the upper brace, and is 
about ten or twelve inches, beneath it. A second pole is then similarly attached, 
by spiral wrappings, to the rod above, and only two or three inches removed, to 
which is secured the cord forming the upper border-cord of the blanket, and to 
which, in turn, the upper ends of the warp are attached. 

A similar brace being at the bottom of the primitive loom, a rod, like that at 
the upper end, is similarly secured by the aid of spiral wrapping with a cord. To 
this rod is secured the bot- 
tom border-cord of the blank- 
et, the distance between the 
two border-cords forming the 
length of the blanket. 

Inserted through the warp- 
cords is a long heald-rod, the 
healds being made of yarn or 
cord, including threads of the 
warp, so that the lower shed 
can be opened by simply 
drawing forward the heald. 
No shuttle, strictly speaking, 
is used by the Navajos. In 
a simple pattern the yarn is 
wound on a slender twig or 
splinter, and passed through the ordinary navajo blanket-loom 
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the warp-threads on the end of such a 
piece of wood. Where the pattern be- 
comes more intricate, "and the weft 
passes at each turn through only a few 
inches of the shed, the yarn is wound 
into small skeins or balls and shoved 
through with the finger." 

For diagonal figures it becomes neces- 
sary for the primitive weaver to divide 
the warp into four sheds, the uppermost #: 
of these being provided with a shed-rod, 
while the others are supplied with healds. " When a weaver wishes the diagonal 
ridges to run upward from right to left," says the author before cited, "she opens 
the sheds in regular order from below upward, thus : First, second, third, fourth, 
first, second, third, fourth, etc. When she wishes the ridges to trend in the con- 
trary direction, she opens the sheds in the inverse order." 

Sashes, belts, garters, and hair-bands, demand more complicated mechanism. 
These articles are often woven by attaching one end of the gathered warp-cords to 
the top of a vertical pole, a sapling, or the rafters of a room. Frequentl}^, when 

weaving short pieces, the 
weaver will seat herself flat 
upon the ground, with legs 
extended, and place a cross- 
piece of wood against the 
soles of her feet, to which 
piece the gathered cords 
of the warp are secured. 
Weaving is then performed 
from the body forward tow- 
ard the feet. 

For weaving long arti- 
cles, sashes, etc., four stakes 
are driven into the ground, 
and the yarn is then wrapped 
around these in a continu- 
ous string, from below up- 
ward. There being sufficient 
strings upon any one side, 
they are divided so as to 
form a lower and an upper 
shed, while the weaving in 
of the weft is done in a 
horizontal manner, in the 
direction of the course of 
the warp-cords. 

The aboriginal female 
dress usually consisted of 
two small blankets of ex- 
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actly the same pattern, stitched togeth- 
er along the edges, with apertures at the 
sides for the arms. No sleeves were used. 
Examples of these primitive dresses, as 
made and worn, were exhibited by the 
Smithsonian Institution upon life-size 
models of the Indians in the Govern- 
ment's collection at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago, and are now to be 
seen in the National Museum at Wash- 
ington. Modern innovations, however, 
are displacing this picturesque garment, 
since the women can now provide them- 
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selves with calico at the tra- 
ders' stores, and even with 
ready-made dresses, which are 
far cheaper than anything they can 
make, and, to their eyes, far more beau- 
tiful, since they seem to approach the 
"stylishness" of their civilized sisters. 
The Navajos possess immense herds of 
sheep, but no marked improvements have 
been made in their mechanical appliances, or 
in those of the Pueblo tribes who make blankets, 



the primitive loom being al- 
most the same as when first ob- 
served. 

These blankets are made in 
far less numbers and more care- 
lessly than formerly, and the 
fading aniline dyes are now oft- 
en used. The olderand finer ex- 
amples, which make admirable 
covers for divans, portieres, or 
wall - hangings, are therefore 
becoming costly, good exam- 
ples, as large as a bed-blanket, 
costing sometimes as much as 
$Too, wdiile for smaller ones half 
that sum must often be paid 
among the Indians themselves 
or in the neighboring towns. 
Indeed it is probable that more 
really good examples can now 
be seen in New York than in 
New Mexico. 
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